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xt VINE times, young ladies, with your] bad taste to begin the Museum with 
6 | nice new dresses, and a nice new | scolding. Indeed, I feel so happy, so 
nt umbrella! You are young yet, but |} cheerful, so much like the season, that if 
“ suspect you feel as large as you ever | I were to begin with scolding, it is quite 
re will. How little people do love to imitate | likely I should speedily forget my text, 
great people! But I am not about to | and deliver a discourse about fun, frolic, 
ur find fault with you, my pretty friends. | and flowers! It is best, therefore, to give 
vie lt is June now —the brightest of all the | ihe month a fair introduction to my fai 
twelve months—and it would be very | readers —to recognize the blessings tha’ 
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Heaven sends in the fine weather, the; to be a season of cheerfulness, and 
balmy air, the bursting buds and blushing | should it not also be a season of thankful- 
flowers, the minstrelsy of birds, the dash- | ness to that kind Father of all, who has 
ing of brooks and rivers, the general voice | not only made this beautiful world, but 
and aspect of happiness sent forth from | given us eyes to see and hearts to feel its 
every living thing. Surely this is meant | beauty ? 


—— 


Travels and Adventures of Thomas Trotter, 


[Concluded from p. 138.] 








CHAPTER Xl. 


WAS now within a few days’ journey 

of Constantinople, which I designed 

should be the term of my peregrina- 

tions, by land, for this time. As I 
passed the little Lake of Sabanjah, I saw 
a herd of buffaloes bathing in its waters. 
These animals are pretty common in 
some parts of Asia Minor. The reader 
must be careful not to confound them 
with tee American animal of this name, 
which is more properly denominated the 
bison. ‘The European buffaloes are pow- 
erful animals, much stronger than oxen, 
and are almost destitute of hair. They 
are of a dull slate-color, with projecting 
shoulders and hip-bones. They are head- 
strong in temper, and often become un- 
ruly; yet they are found to be useful an- 
tmals in performing the labor of common 
cattle, both in Asia Minor and in Italy. 
They are remarkably fond of water, and 
nothing delights them more than to swim 
about in the ponds and riers with their 
noses just peeping above the surface. 
When the streams or pools are too shal- 
low for bathing, their drivers throw the 
water over the hides of their beasts for 
their refreshment. 

I need hardly say, that the roade in this 





part of the country are such as we should 
call exceedingly bad ; abounding with ups 
and downs, gullies, bobs, jogs, and mud- 
puddles. By-and-by the country became 
a marsh, so completely covered with 
water, that our progress was very slow. 
It was nothing but one perpetual plunging 
through thick mud and water for hours 
together, till at length, when I found the 
water deepening and the appearance of a 
perfect sea before us, we came to a 
wooden bridge which crossed the River 
Sangar, a stream near ancient Troy, and 
mentioned in the Iliad. Beyond this 
bridge the ground was firmer, and at last 
became something like dry land. 

The country in this neighborhood ex 
hibits an alluvial soil, and is very fertile, 
although little cultivated. Further onward 
the scene became very wild, and our path 
ran among thickets of trees and shrubs of 
almost tropical luxuriance. In the midst 
of this solitude, we came suddenly upon 
a scene of quite a comical description, 
and to my eyes a most amusing novelty 
It was a procession, conducting a Turkish 
bride from her own village to the resi- 
dence of her husband. She and her 
veiled companions, of every age, were 
stowed away in half a dozen covered 
carts, of the narrowest size and most 
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awkward fashion. ‘They were all squat- 
ting like tailors on the floors of the carts, 
“heads and points,” as we say; that is, 
one facing to the right and the next one 
to the left. ‘The vehicles were drawn by 
buffaloes, all of which carried streamers 
and flying handkerchiefs hoisted upon 
their yokes. These gay colors, dancing 
and flapping in the wind, produced a 
curious effect, in contrast with the dingy 
color and ungainly shape of the awkward 
beasts. A troop of clumsy fellows, 
with guns and swords, and a band of 
music, consisting of drummers and fifers, 
marched along in company; and the 
air resounded with such a squeaking 
and rub-a-dub tantara, that you would 
have given a good sixpence to have been 
a hundred miles away from the cencert. 
! expect to live many years before I see 
such another “ penny wedding.” 

Here we changed our mode of travel- 
ling, for it seems thata new road had been 
constructed by the Turkish government, 
for about seventy miles in extent; and in- 
stead of riding, as usual, on horseback, | 
must now take to wheel carriages. These 
magnificent vehicles turned out to be 
carts not much larger than wheelbar- 
rows. ‘They were drawn by four horses 
each, and went on four wheels. ‘They 
had no springs of any sort, so that you 
may fancy the sort of motion which they 
produced in jolting over a rough surface. 
One of them contains just room enough 
fora man and a very small quantity of 
baggage. ‘The four horses are harnessed 
to it in the “rudest possible manner, and 
the driver sits upon one of them. When 
I remarked the disproportion of the car- 
riage to the horses, the slight nature of 


the harness, and the hop-skip-and-jumping | 





style of its movement, over the irregular. 


_ties of the road, I could not help compar- 


ing it to a tin canister tied to a dog’s tail, 
and rattling along the streets, and a troop 
of ragamuflin boys shouting after it. 
Sull, I will not deny that both the horses 
and drivers were capital creatures of 
their kind. The little quadrupeds were 
as round as apples, and arched their 
necks and pawed the ground with as 
much pride as a war-horse, whose neck is 
clothed with thunder. ‘The postilions were 
jacketed and buckled up, and cracked their 
whips in the true jockey style. Off we 
started, at full trot. Up and down | 
bounced, kke a pea on a pipe-stem, half 
the time in the air, and wondering how | 
ever came down in the right place. In 
fact, the first two or three jerks almost 
sent me heels over head; but I soon 
learned to hold on and accommodate my- 
self to the motion of the carriage. We 
very nearly carried away the corner of 
a house at starting, but the postilion had 
the horses well in hand; and as we got 
out of the town, and our cart righted a 
little, | managed to get myself jammed in- 
toan attitude to resist, as much as possible, 
the reiterated shocks, and to look about 
me upon the fine scenery. . But, alas! 
there was no enjoying it. A slight jolt 
dashed my jaws together, and compelled 
me to hold on with both hands; my teeth 
rattled in my head, and my loosened 
bones in their sockets. Why the cart did 
not fly into a hundred pieces, I could not 
tell; it was not the forbearance of the 
driver that spared it. Whenever we 
came to a deep rut, a large stone, or a 
heap of rubbish lying in our way, at it he 
went, with an extra lash of his whip and 
a loud cry of * Yah ullah !” always look 
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ing back for applause when he had tossed 
mea yard high. Before we had gone a 
mile | wished myself on horseback again, 
for the roughest trot I ever made was a 
feather-bed business compared to this 
sort of posting. But there was no rem- 
edy ; we drove onward, up hill and down 
dale, for the road went straight over ev- 
ery height and descent in its way. Such 
a shaking | never before received, except 
on the “corduroy roads of the South- 
western States.” 

No part of the world that I have seen 
offered a finer soil or better capabilities 
for cultivation than many districts which 
] passed on this route. But these fertile 
territories are depopulated and running to 
waste ; and the inhabitants, surrounded by 
nature’s best gifts, are in a deplorably de- 
graded condition, destitute of the comforts 
of civilized life. What a picture of pros- 
perity, what a perfect Paradise would this 
land exhibit, were it in the possession of 
our industrious and enterprising country- 


men! But what avails human industry 


or enterprise under the sway of an Ori- | 


ental despot, who, by a single stroke of 
his pen, or word from his august lips, can 
command the field to lie untilled, and 
cover the land with barrenness and deso- 
lation? Such are the fruits of tyranny. 
Yet there is hope for regeneration in 
Turkey. Signs of coming change begin 
to multiply in the political sky. What | 
have seen of this country, and its great 
capabilities for improvement, suggest such 
ideas of strength and importance as 
place it in the rank of great nations, in 
spite of its present fallencondition. The 
evidences of increased knowledge, liber- 
ality, and refinement among the inhabit- 
ants of the Turkish empire are very 
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striking to an observer who compares the 
Turks of the present day with those of 
the last century. Mohammedan fanaticism 
has wonderfully abated; and the door is 
open to innovations which cannot fail, in 
a moderate space of time, to change 
essentially the character of the popula- 
ton. 

This change in the popular feeling and 
the popular manners, is evident, no less 
in the general policy of the government 
than in various trifling circumstances, 
which, as “straws show which way the 
wind blows,” are not undeserving the 
notice of the careful observer. I will 
specify one or two small matters. During 
my rambles, I observed more than one— 
as a “sign of the times,” a regular shoe- 
blacking establishment ; -such a phenom. 
enon would have astonished a Turk, forty 
years ago. ‘The sons of the brush now 
sit ready to give the newest polish to the 
feet of the faithful ; and good black calf- 


skin shoes are now fast superseding the 


'red and yellow papooshes of the old 


times. Indeed, the whole costume of the 
Turks is rapidly undergoing a thorough 
change. Even during the short time | 
remained in the country, much appeared 
to be done towards giving a Christian air 
to the externals of the people. Instead 
of the furred kuirks and flowing benishes 
of former days ; the gorgeous harness, the 
pistols, yataghans, and cimeters, and the 
gold, silver, and crimson which used to 
glitter on the persons of the Osmanlees, 
and swell out their figures to majestic 
dimensions, we now sce thtir slim figures 
flitting by us in their demi-European 
garb, which hangs loosely on their smell 
persons ; while the military officers walk 








or ride about, with their waists tightly 
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girt within the belt of the modern sabre, 
the only weapon that hangs by their side, 
The simple red fez, or cap, has taken the 
place of the magnificent turbans, which 
formerly glittered in the bazaars, and gave 
them the appearance of a tulip garden in 
a gale of wind. 

The Turkish women, too, begin to 
participate some what in the changes of the 
times. Instead of going about, wrapped 
up like corpses, they have ventured to 
show their eyes, and some of the boldest 
a nose, and even a mouth. There was 
even a report, while I was at Constanti- 
nople, that the sultan had issued an order 
commanding all the ladies of the seraglio 
to wear stays! But I was not able to 
ascertain Whether such an order had been 
carried into effect, though I could not 
help feeling a genuine Yankee curiosity 
on this interesting subject. As the Turk- 
ish beauties are esteemed in proportion to 
their fatness, their new rule was consid- 
ered rather a tight one. 

At Constantinople I visited, with feel- 
ings of peculiar interest, the ruined and 
deserted Atmeidan, or Meat Market, the 
site of the barracks of the Janizaries, 
those Turkish “ Imperial Guards,” who, 
to the number of ten thousand, were, a 
few years ago, destroyed in this spot by 
cagnon and fire. The turbulent insolence 
and insubordination of this powerful body 
rendered them dangerous to the state, and 
it was resolved to extirpate them. Turk- 
ish policy has seldom been scrupulous 
where bloodshed was in question, and 
orders were issued for a general massacre 
of the Janizaries. The ruined and 
blackened walls and towers, which met 
my view in the Atmeidan, bore gloomy 





fearful command. From every avenue 
which commanded the spot, cannon were 
discharged upon the close ranks of the as- 
sembled victims ; the surrounding build- 
ings were then set on fire, to hem them 
in and prevent their escape, so that 
all perished, either by fire or shot. 
The massacre was not confined to Con- 
stantinople, but the unhappy wretches 
of the proscribed class were hunted 
like wild beasts throughout the prov- 
inces. ‘The waters of the Bosphorus 
and the Sea of Marmora were for 
weeks covered with the mutilated and 
strangled corpses of those men who were 
once regarded as the bulwark of Is- 
lam, the main strength and prop of the 
Ottoman empire. 

I was amused one day at hearing a 
Jew pedler crying, in the streets of Con 
stantinople, ** Amelicano panyo,” which, in 
his jargon, meant “ American cloth.” — It 
appears that the cotton manufacturers of 
New England have now become well 
known in many parts of the Turkish 
empire, where they are in high esteem 
for their superior fabric. The English 
have taken advantage of this, and stamp 
their inferior cottons with American 
marks; so that,in many parts, the credit 
of the American cloth is impaired by 
these counterfeits, 

Having now completed my researches 
in this quarter, I set my face homeward, 
and took passage in a Greek vessel for 
Smyrna, at which place | knew there 
must be some homeward-bound Boston 
vessels. Having staid at Smyrna a few 
days, | must say a word about figs, for 
which, as every body knows, this place 
has long been famous. Smyrna, in fact, 


‘estimony to the resolute execution of this | would be nothing without figs, which are 










































































exported from here to every part of | 


Europe and America, During the season 
for packing this fruit, it is not uncommon 
to witness the arrival of fifteen hundred 
camels in a day, each loaded with five or 
six hundred weight of figs; and some of 
them coming from a distance of one 
hundred miles. | Many of the principal 
merchants employ cight hundred or one 
thousand men, women, and children in 
the business of packing. ‘Their wages 
are from three to twelve cents a day of 
our money ; and they are allowed, besides, 
to eat as many figs as they please, but to 
carry none away. As soon as the fresh 
figs arrive, they are carefully sorted for 
the different markets; washed in salt 
water, rubbed between the hands, and 
packed, one by one, in drums and boxes. 
The sale of figs is clear gain to the culti- 
vators, deducting the cost of bringing 
them to market; for the fig-tree requires 
no attention whatever, and flourishes up- 
ona barren soil. ‘The export of figs and 
raisins, from Smyrna, is estimated at one 
hundred thousand tons. 

The Turks greatly envy the Americans, 
because they procure’ from this country 
their three great luxuries — coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco. 
Turkey carpets have been surpassed, and 
sold in the Smyrna market, by carpets of 
American manufacture. Yet this country 
was once the centre of civilization, the 
seat of the arts, and distinguished above 
all others for the perfection to which its 
luxurious inhabitants carried their elegant 
vefinements. ‘They are now indebted for 
their luxuries to a new quarter of the 
globe, which a few years ago they had 
not heard of. 

1 must now close these sketches by 


Moreover, the famous 
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saying that I arrived safe at Boston, 
happy, as every American must feel, on 
reaching home after a long stay in a 
foreign land. Good-by ! 

———— 


CULTIVATION sometimes performs the 
most extraordinary wonders on the vari- 


ous plants of the vegetable kingdom. It 


has transformed the most indigestible and 
inedible roots and weeds into the vegeta- 
bles which are looked upon as indispen- 
sable accompaniments to breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper. The potato was once 
thought an unwelcome intruder on the soil, 
and was obliged to pass through many 
stages of progression before it was ren- 
dered fit to eat. The same was the 
case with the turnip. Asparagus was 
formerly a miserable species of sea-weed. 
The marine plant called the brassica 
alearica, was the parent of the cabbage, 
cauliflower, broccoli, &e. ‘The apple is de- 
rived from the crab, and the plum from 
The nectarine is a variety of 
the peach, and the peach is a descendant 
The wild lime, a fruit of 


the sloe. 


of the almond. 
acrid taste and of little use, has been 
brought by cultivation to take the various 
forms of citron, shaddock, orange, and 
lemon. ‘The only plants indigenous to 
Great Britain are the strawberry, currant, 
blackberry, elderberry, crabs, sloes, hips, 
haws, &c. There is hardly a fruit, now, 
in the known world, but has a place in 
her hothouses, having been either intro- 
duced from other countries, or developed 
from her own native productions. 


—— 


Loca, ATTACHMENT, —In the remote 
village of Petit Bomand, in a wild valley 








above Bormeville, is a very valuable 
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painting by Guido, of otr Savior’s re- 
moval from the cross. A native of this 
place lived many years at Rome, in the 
service of a cardinal. At last, becoming 
old, he wished to return and end his days 
in the land of his fathers. The cardinal 
gave him his leave; adding, that, in re- 
ward for his long and faithful services, 
he wished him to choose out of his palace 
any one article he might wish to take 


away with him. The domestic said he 
should choose the painting of the “ Re- 
moval from the Cross,” which he had 
often looked at in the cardinal’s gallery, as 





he wished to give it to the church of his 
native village. ‘The cardinal was unpre- 
pared for this request; however, as he 
had promised, he allowed the servant to 
take the painting away. ‘The circum- 
| stance was honorable to both. 





Greyhounds. 


Anecdotes of Dogs. 


Poor Scotch woman, named Jenny, 


had a dog which was very fond of 


her youngest child, and was in the 

habit of sleeping with it in its cradle. 
It happened that the child became ill 
and died. 
at a place called Hawkshead, but her 
infant was buried at the neighboring town 
of Stanely. From the mother’s distress 
of mind, at the time, little notice was 
taken of the dog; but, soon after the 
funeral, it was missing, nor could any 


Jenny was at that time living | 


tidings be heard of it for a fortnight. 
‘The poor mother, on passing through 
Stanely, thought she would visit the 
churchyard where the infant was in- 
‘terred; when, behold! there was the 
little dog in a deep hole it had scratched 
| over the child’s grave! It was in a most 
emaciated state from hunger and priva- 
tion. 

Hogg, the Ettrick Sheplerd declares 
that dogs know what is said on subjects in 
which they are interested. N¢ hr? a dog 
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named Hector, who always scemed to 
understand a remark made about himself. 
One day Hogg said to his mother, “ | am 
going, to-morrow, to Bowerhope for a 
fortnight ; but I will not take Hector with 
me, for he is constantly quarrelling with 
the rest of the dogs.” Hector, being in 
the room, was missing next morning, and, 
when his master reached Bowerhope, 
there was Hector sitting on a knoll, wait- 
ing his arrival. He had swam across a 
flooded river to gain the spot. 

A Saxon peasant boy, having a dog 
whose voice resembled the human voice, 
endeavored to teach him to speak. The 
animal was three years old at the time 
that he commenced his instructions; yet 
by dint of great labor and perseverance, 
the boy taught it, in three years, to pro- 
nounce thirty German words. It used to 


astonish visitors by calling for tea, coffee, 
chocolate, &c. ; but its master always pro- 


nounced the words beforehand, and it 
never appeared to become quite recon- 
eiled to the exhibitions it was forced to 
make. 

The dog is capable of understanding 
musical sounds. On some dogs, flute music 
produces an apparently painful effect, 
causing them to moan piteously, and 
finally to fly from the spot with every 
sign of suffering and distress. Others 
have been seen to sit and listen to music 
with seeming delight, and even to go 
every Sunday to church with the obvious 
purpose of enjoying the solemn strains of 
the organ. Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, the authoress, 
had an Italian greyhound which screams 
in apparent agony when a jarring com- 
dination of notes is produced from the 
piano. 

We have heard a very curious anec- 
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dote of a Newfoundland dog, who had ¢ 
mastiff for a neighbor. These dogs were 
good-natured when alone, but were in 
the habit of fighting when they met. One 
day, they had a fierce and prolonged 
battle on a bridge, from which they both 
fell into the sea; and they‘had no other 
means of escape but by swimming acon- 
siderable distance. Each began, there- 
fore, to make for the land as he best 
could. 

The Newfoundland, being an excellent 
swimmer, very speedily gained the land, 
on which he stood shaking himself, at the 
same time watching the motions of his tall 
antagonist, who, being no swimmer, was 
struggling in the water, and just about to 
sink. In dashed the Newfoundland, took 
the other gently by the collar, kept his 
head above water, and brought him safely 
on shore. 

There was afterwards a peculiar kind 
of recognition between the two animals; 
they never fought again; they were al- 
ways together, and, when the mastiff was 
accidentally killed, the other languished 
and lamented for him a long time. 

A child, once playing on a wharf witha 
Newfoundland dog belonging to his father, 
accidentally fell into the water. The 
dog immediately sprang after the child, 
who was only six years old, and, seizing 
the waist of his little frock, brought him 
into the dock, where there was a staging, 
by which the child held on, but was un- 
able to get to the top. The dog, seeing it 
was unable to pull the little fellow out of 
the water, ran up to a yard adjoining, 
where a girl of nine years old was hang- 
ing out clothes. He seized her by the 
gown, and, notwithstanding her efforts to 
get away, he succeeded in dragging her 
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to the spot where the chila was still 
hanging by its hands to the staging. On 
the girl’s taking hold of the child, the dog 
assisted her in rescuing the little fellow 
from his perilous situation, and, after lick- 
ing the face of the infant he had saved, 
it took a leap off the stage, and swam 
round the head of the wharf, to get the 
hat, which had fallen off the child’s head. 


—— 


The Story of Colbert. 


n the shop of a woollen-draper at 
Rheims, an ancient provincial town in 
France, ansapprentice boy, of slender 
personal appearance and handsome, in- 

telligent features, stood within the counter, 
poring over the pages of a well-thumbed 
volume. His name was Baptiste, or, 
more properly, Jean Baptiste Colbert. 

“What day of the month is this?” 
asked M. Catain, a thin, withered old man, 
the master of the establishment, looking 
out from his green leathern arm-chair, at 
the farther extremity of the shop, and ad- 
dressing Baptiste. 

“ The 30th of October, 1632,” replied 
the youth. 

“ Not altogether correct,” cried the 
old woollen-draper, briskly; ‘ you are 
right as to the day and mopth, but wrong 
as to the year. This is 1634, my lad; 
and that you should knowg for you 
are now fifteen years of age, and should 
be able to reckon correctly.” 

“And so I should, godfather; and | 
am sure lam fond enough of ciphering. 
But my mind was a little engaged with 
history : and at the moment you spoke, 
I was ” 

“O,I see; reading, as usual. I am 
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afraid you never will be good for any 
thing. But what kind of a. book is it? 
What interests you so much ? ” 
“ Why, sir, 1 am reading the trial of 
the duke of Montmorency.” 
“The duke of Montmorency ! 
have you to say to him? 


What 
You think 
yourself a great man, | suppose, my 
little fellow, because you have among 
your ancestors the barons cf Gasteril.’”’ 

* Castlehill, godfather: the Castlehills 
are the common ancestors of the Colberts 
of Scotland and France; we have the 
same coat of arms.” 

‘Bah! what is that to me? When 
your mother, Madame Colbert, came to 
ask me to stand sponsor for you, in com- 
pliment to my poor sister, with whom 
she had been educated, do you think | 
asked who were your ancestors? Here, 
at the sign of the Golden Fleece, we do 
not mind such things. 
with is to sell eloth.” 


All we have to do 


“Tam quite aware of that, sir,’ mod- 
estly answered the young man; “1 will 
do my best, | am sure.” 
by-and-by. 
However, as you are reading about the 
duke of Montmorency, pray tell me what 
he was tried for? ” 

“You know, godfather, when Louis 
XIII. set out from Paris, in 1629, and, not- 
withstanding the extreme cold, went in 
person to assist the duke of Nevers and de- 
fend him against the claim which the duke 
of Savoy made upon Montserrat a 

“1 declare, the little fellow is born a 
statesman ; it is wonderful how he strings 
it all together,” said the old woollen-dra- 
per, staring up at his godson, whose 
student-like paleness and expression of 
profound thought seemed little suited to 


“O,1 dare say you will, 
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he softness of his childish features, and 
the fair silken hair which fell in large 
curls on his shoulders, that rivalled in 
whiteness those of a young girl. 
“ Well, godfather,” continued Baptiste, 
his face glowing with just indignation, 
“when the young king had forced. the 
Pass of Luze, conquered the army of the 
duke of Savoy, pursued the Spaniards of 
Cazal, seized upon Pignerot, and, accord- 
ing to the treaty of Querasque, concluded 
three years before, put the duke of Ne- 
.vers in possession of the duchy of Man- 
tua, — when, with the title of Deliverer 
of Italy, which this treaty gave him, he 
returned with the duke of Richelieu to the 
capital, he found there a thousand in- 
trigues. His brother Gaston, duke of Or- 
leans, had revolted; several nobles had 
joined his party, the principal of whom 
was the duke of Montmorency, who had 
incited to sedition Lower Languedoc, of 
which he was governor; but being taken, 
with arms in his hands, at the battle of 
Castlevaudery, he was beheaded, by the 
order of the duke of Richelieu, on the 30th 
of October, 1632.” 
“ There was, probably, in all that, a lit- 
tle of the Cardinal de Richelieu’s machi- 
> observed the old 
woollen-draper, who-did not dislike poli- 
tics as much as he pretended to do. 
** Ministers are too harsh, too arbitrary, 
too despotic,” replied Baptiste, with ani- 


‘nation ; ‘and if ever | am prime minis- 
9 


nations and intrigues,’ 


fer 

A roar of laughter from the old wool- 
len-draper, from the apprentices, nay, 
even from the shop-boy, who was sweep- 
ing the front part of the shop, interrupted 
poor little Baptiste, and made the blood 
mount to his temples. 
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“There are no longer any children ! 
there are no longer any children!” cried 
Moline, laughing. 

“If— you — were — a — prime — 
minister!” repeated the master of the 
Golden Fleece, drawling out each sylla- 
ble, * if— you — were — a — prime — 
minister! Do me the favor, sir,” added 
he, abruptly changing his tone, “ first to 
be useful in your godfather’s shop, and to 
learn to be thankful for having got into so 
respectable a means of earning a liveli- 
hood.” 

“ Pardon, my good godfather; I spoke 
on the spur of the moment, and will en- 
deavor to be all that is reqfired of me.” 

“Well, well; no more of that. Lay 
aside your paper, and listen to what I am 
going to say. Here is an invoice, direct- 
ed, you see, to M. Cenani, of the firm of 
Cenani and Mazerani, bankers of Paris. 
Set off, now, to the banker, and take the 
invoice to him, and, at the same time, 
show him those cloths, to make hangings 
for a country-house that he has purchased 
in the environs. Come here, sir; and re- 
member the prices of these cloths. No. 
1 is marked three crowns a yard; No. 2 
six crowns; No. 3 eight crowns ; and No. 
4 fifteen crowns. It is dear enough; but 
it is the very finest Saxony.” 

“Am TI to make any abatement, god- 
father ?” asked Baptiste, taking a card to 
which little patterns of cloth were fast- 
ened, while Moline, the porter, loaded 
himself with several pieces similar to the 
specimens. 

“ Abatement!” cried the woollen-dra- 
per ; “not.a farthing! The full price, and 
ready money; not a penny less. Re- 
member ! ” 


Baptiste, followed by Moline with a 
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large parcel of cloth, quickly measured, “To tell the truth, Moline, I do not 
the distance which separated M. Guil-| think my godfather understands me. I 
laume Catain’s shop from the hotel where | wish to be a good shopkeeper, if that is 
the banker Cenani was staying. to be my destiny ; but surely a man may 
« Yo will recollect what your godfa-| not be the worse tradesman for taking 
ther said to you, will you not, Master | pleasure in a book, when it does not in- 
Baptiste ? No. 1 three crowns ; No. 2 six | terfere with his profession.” 
crowns ; No. 3 eight crowns; and No. 4 “ Perhaps so, Bapuste, my good lad; 
fifteen crowns — that’s your story. Why, | but | am afraid you are a little too much 
what is the matter with you? what are | given to forgetfulness. But no doubt you 
you thinking of, with your eyes on the ' 





| wili do well in time. Come, cheer up 3 
ground ? One would think you were | here is the hotel.” 


looking for pins.” . [TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Wild People. 


E have told our readers many stories! persons being found wild, in civilized 
about savages, who are wild, un-; countries. I will give you brief accounts 
tutored men and women. But some | of some of them. 
curious instances have occurred of 





About the year 1725, a farmer inj her. After searching a long time, he at 
Hanover, Germany, having lost one of) last saw his cow at a distance, standing 
his cows, went into a wood to look for | auite still in the midst of the forest. 
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Overjoyed, he ran up to the place 
where she stood, when, to his great sur- 
prise, he saw a naked boy, apparently 
about twelve years of age, kneeling down 
and sucking her like a calf. You may 
easily guess how surprised the farmer was, 
and he was still more so when he looked 
at the boy. ‘The boy stared at the farmer, 
and the farmer at the boy, and it was no 
wonder that he did so, for you never saw 
such a boy in your life. His hair hung 
loosely over his shoulders, his body was 
quite naked and covered with hair, and 
the nails of his hands and feet were like 
claws. 

I said the farmer looked at this strange 
boy, and the strange boy looked wildly at 
him. 

At last the farmer spoke to him, and 
then the strange boy, uttering a shrill 
cry, ran up a tree like a monkey. 

The farmer, who was very much fright- 
ened, drove his cow home, and told his 
neighbors what had happened; and the 
news excited so much attention, that it 
soon reached the ears of the burgomaster 
of the town, who sent people into the 
woods to try tocatch the wild boy. ‘They 
soon found him, but ‘he no sooner saw 
them than he ran up a tree, too high for 
them to climb after ,him; and there he 
sat, grinning and making faces at them, 
and pelting them with’ sticks, like a 
monkey. Nothing that they could think 
of would tempt him down. They laid 
food .of all kinds —apples, and I know 


not what besides — at the foot of the tree,. 


but he did not care for them. At last, 
some one thought of earth-nuts, and a 
quantity of fine ones, just dug out of the 
earth, were laid at the foot of the tree. 
The moment the wild boy saw them, his 
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eyes sparkled, and he darted down to 
seize them. Of course, he was now 
easily caught, and carried to the town. 
At this time George L, king of England, 
was in Hanover, and the wild boy was 
brought to him. The king was at dinner, 
and some food was offered the youth, 
which he rejected. His majesty then 
ordered him such meat as he liked best ; 
and raw food having been brought, he 
devoured it with a relish. As he was 
unable to speak, it was impossible to learn 
how he was first abandoned in the woods, 
apd by what means he existed. Great 
care was taken of the boy by order of 
the king; but, despite the vigilance of 
those who had charge of him, he escaped 
in less than a month to the woods. Every 
species of restraint had been evidently 
irksome to him, and he availed himself of 
the first opportunity of freedom that oc- 
curred. ‘The woods in the neighborhood 
of Hanover werd diligently searched, and 
at length he was discovered hiding in a tree. 
The boldest of his pursuers were unable 
to reach him, for, as fast as they attempt- 
ed to climb, he pushed them down, so 
great was his strength. As a last re- 
source, they sawed down the tree ; lucki- 
ly, it fell without hurting its occupant, 
and he was once more captured. 
Early in the following year (1726) 
George I. returned to England, and Peter 
was brought over also. His appearance 
in London excited intense curiosity. ‘The 
public papers teemed with notices of his 
conduct and appearance. On arriving at 
the palace, a suit of blue clothes was 
prepared for him; but he seemed very 
uneasy at wearing apparel of any sort, and 
it was only constraint that would induce 
hira to wear it. Various colors and de 
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scriptions of costume were meantime pro- 
vided, and at length his taste appeared to 
be gratified by a strange dress, thus de- 
scribed by a correspondent to an Edin- 
burgh newspaper, April 12, 1726: “ The 
wild youth is dressed in green, aed with 
red, and has scarlet stockings.” By the 
same account, we find that he had been 
taught to abandon the use of his hands in 
walking, and to move about in an erect 
posture. ‘ He walks upright,” says the 
same authority, ‘ and has begun to sit for 
his picture.”” On his first arrival, no in- 
ducements could persuade him to lie in 
a bed, and he would only sleep in a cor- 
ner of a room. 

When in presence of the court, he 
always took most notice of the king, and 
of the princess his daughter. The scene 
was so novel to him, and he so strange an 
object to those who saw him, that many 
ludicrous scenes took place, which are 
humorously related by Dean Swift, in his 
amusing account * of the wonderful wild 
man that was nursed in the woods of 
Germany by a wild beast, hunted, and 
taken in toils; how he behaved himself 
like a dumb creature, and is a Christian 
like one of us, being called Peter; and 
how he was brought to court all in green, 
to the great astonishment of the quality 
and gentry, 1726.” From the droll char- 
acter of the dean, he may be suspected of 
having overdrawn his account of the wild 
boy ; but we have carefully compared it 
with the current newspapers of the time, 
and find that in the main’ particulars he is 
correct. 

It appears, that after residing many 
months within the pale of civilization, the 
boy was unable to articulate words. He 
expressed pleasure by neighing like a 





horse, and imitated other animal sounds 
The king placed him under the tuition 
of the celebrated physician of that day, 
Dr. Arbuthnot, by whose instructions, it 
was hoped, the boy would, aftera time, be 
enabled to express himself in wards. On 
the 5th of July, 1726, he was baptized, 
at the doctor’s house, in Burlington Gar- 
dens, by the name of * Peter.’s 

All attempts to teach this boy to speak 
were unavailing; and it was several 
years before his habits were at all con- 
formable to civilized society. Finding 
this impracticable, the king caused @ con- 
tract to be made with a farmer in Hert- 
fordshire, with whom he was sent to 
reside, and who put him to school; but 
without any visible improvement. Instead 
of eating the food provided at the farm 
table, he preferred raw vegetables, par- 
ticularly cabbage-leaves ; though he was 
not long in acquiring a taste for wine and 
spirits. His habits were far from steady ; 
he was constantly running away from 
home, and cost his protector some trouble 
in reclaiming him. On one of these ex- 
cursions, he was arrested on suspicion of 
being a spy from the Scottish Pretender, 
whose army was then invading England. 
As he was unable to speak, the people sup- 
posed him obstinate, and threatened him 
with punishment for his contumacy ; but 
a lady, who had seen him in London, ac- 
quainted them with the character of their 
prisoner, and directed them where to send 
him. In these excursions, he used to live 
on raw herbage, berries, and young, ten- 
der roots of trees. He took great delight 
in climbing trees, and in being in the 
open air, when the weather was. fine ; 
but, in winter, seldom stirred from before 
the fire. 
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After twelve years’ residence in Hert- 
fordshire, Peter was removed to the care 
of another farmer in Norfolk, where he re- 
sided during the rest of his life. In the be- 
ginning of June 1782, Lord Monboddo, the 
author of * Ancient Metaphysics,” visited 
the half-reclaimed “boy ;” for by that 
title he was designated, even in his old 
age. He then resided at a farmhouse 
called Broadway, within about a mile 
of Berkhamstead. The pension which 
George I, had granted was continued by 
his successors, George II. and George III. 
* He is,” says his lordship, “ low of stature, 
not exceeding five feet three inches ; 
and though he must now be about 
seventy years of age, he has a fresh, 
healthy look. He wears his beard. His 
face is not at all ugly or disagreeable ; 
and he has a look that may be called 
sensible or sagacious fora savage. About 
twenty years ago he used to elope, and 
once, as I was told, he wandered as far 
as Norfolk; but of late he has become 
quite tame, and either keeps the house, 
or saunters about the farm. . He was 
never mischievous, but had that gentleness 
of manners which is characteristic of our 
nature at least till we become carnivo- 
rous, and hunters or warriors.” 

Peter had always been remarkable for 
his personal strength; and, even in his 
old age, the stoutest young countrymen 
were afraid to contend with him in ath- 
letic exercises. To the last, his passion Yor 
finery continued ; and any thing smooth 
or shining in the dress of a visitor instant- 
ly attracted his attention. “ He is,” re- 
marked a correspondent of Lord Mon- 
boddo, “very fond of fire, and often 
brings in fuel, which he would heap up 
as high as the fireplace would contain it, 
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were he not prevented by his master 
He will sit in the chimney corner, even 
in summer, while they are brewing with a 
very large fire, sufficient to make another 
person faint whosits there long. He will 
often amuse himself by setting five or six 
chairs before the fire, and seating himself 
on each of them by turns, as the love of 
variety prompts him to change his place. 
He is extremely good-tempered, except- 
ing in cold and gloomy weather; for he 
is very sensible of the change of the at- 
mosphere. He is not easily provoked ; 
but when made angry by any person, he 
would run after him, making a strange 
noise, with his teeth fixed into the back 
of his hand. I could not find that be 
ever did any violence in the house, ex- 
cepting, when he first came over, he 
would sometimes tear his bedclothes, to 
which it was long before he was recon- 
ciled. He has never, at least since his 
present master has known him, shown 
any attention to women, and | am in- 
formed that he never did. Of the people 
who are about him, he is particularly 
attached to his master. He will often go 
out into the field with him and his men, 
and seems pleased to be employed in any 
thing that can assist them; but he must 
always have some person to direct his 
actions, as you may judge from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. Peter was one 
day engaged with his master in filling a 
dung-cart ; the latter had occasion to go 
into the house, and left Peter to finish the 
work, which he soon accomplished. But 
as Peter must be employed, he saw no 
reason why he should not be as usefully 
occupied in emptying the cart as he had 
before been in filling it. On his master’s 
return, he founa the cart nearly emptied 
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again, and learned a lesson by it which | Lord Monboddo and his friend. He died 
he never afterwards neglected. | at Broadway farm, in February, 1786, at 

Nothing further can be gleaned re- | the supposed age of seventy-three. 
specting ‘Peter the wild boy,” except In future numbers, we shall give some 
that he did not long survive the visits of | other curious stories of wild people. 





Peter, the Wild Boy, in his Old Age. 


——— 


A Remarxasce Littie Boy.— A lady | up; but they never know who is their 
correspondent of a Boston paper, writing | benefactor! 
at New York, says, that not far from her 
residence there is a public school for | 
poor children, and near by isatoy-shop.| Ir is said that the hedgehog is proof 
A little bey, handsomely dressed, goes | against poisons. It has been seen to eat a 
in there and buys his pockets full of mar- | hundred Spanish flies without receiving 
bles. He watches till school is dismissed, | any injury. A German physician gave one 
then flings his marbles into the street, | prussic acid, and another arsenic, opium, 
and runs. His bright face peeps round a | and corrosive sublimate, without produ- 
corner, to see the poor children pick them | cing any effect. 


Sr 
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Krrect of Fear on A Tiger. — The | crammed state, with scarcely room with- 
following curious anecdote is extracted in it for another individual, what should 
from a letter received from India. “ Dur- | come squeezing and pushing its way into 
ing the dreadful storm and inundation in | the interior of the house but an immense 
Bengal, in May, 1833, the estates of a/| tiger, with his tail hanging down, and 
Mr. Campbell, situated on the Island of | exhibiting every other symptom of exces- 
Sengur, at the entrance of the River | sive fear! Having reached the room 
Hoogly, suffered so much, that, out of | in which Mr. Campbell was sitting, he 


| 


three thousand people living on _ his | nestled himself into one corner, and lay 
grounds, only six or seven hundred es- | down like a large Newfoundland dog. 
caped, and these principally by clinging | Mr. Campbell loaded his gun, in a very 
to the roof and ceiling of the house. | quiet manner, and shot him dead on the 
When the house was in this close, | spot. 





Catholie Ceremonies. 


F any of our young readers should ever | be struck with many of their rites and 
travel in what are called Catholic | ceremonies. Among the most peculiar 
countries, that is, countries where the | of these are the uses made of images and 
Catholic religion is followed by the | pictures. In our country, Protestant wor- 

greater part of the inhabitants, they will! ship is usually carried on without any 
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“ graven image ;” but in the lands we | 


speak of, all the churches, and many 
places at the corners of streets, and along 
the road sides, have crucifixes, images, 
and portraits, before which the Catholics 
perform their devotions. 

A crucifix is a cross, on which is a 
carved representation of our dying Savior. 
One is usually found at or near the altar 
of a Catholic church; before this the 
worshippers kneel, and upon it they appear 
to fix their eyes with earnest attention, 
in saying their prayers. In the great 
churches, there are usually several recess- 
es, called chapels, devoted to particular 
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Every child is usually consecrated in 
1 fancy to some saint; and the parents 
nat only consign the child to the especial 
care of this saint, in their prayers, but 
they frequently make offerings at its 
shrine with a view to propitiate it. 
Their presents consist of wax tapers, 
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saints; and here are to be found various 
carved images and painted representa- 
tions, before which the religious ceremo- 
nies are performed. 

In the towns and cities of France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, you often 
see images of the Virgin Mary at the 
corners of the streets. In passing them, 
the Catholics cross themselves, that is, 
make the sign of the cross, with the fore- 
finger, before the face. Along the high- 
ways there are such images, as well 
as crosses and crucifixes, and the 
people, in passing these, also cross them- 
selves. 
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images, &c. Near Lyons, there 1s a 
famous chapel, the interior of which 1s 
hung over with gifts, presented by those 
who imagine that the saint who presides 
there has saved them in cases of danger, 
accident, and sickness. 


























When any one dies, the room where | emblems —such as pictures of the Virgin 


the dead body lies is usually surrounded | crucifixes, &c. 


by burning tapers and various religious 
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The Story of Chicama. 


[Continued from p. 125.) 


CHAPTER III. 


& left our hero upon the grourtd, — 
wounded and fainting from loss of 
blood, occasioned by an arrow, 
which had sped unseen to his 

bosom. Here he remained in a state of 
unconsciousness for some time. When 
he awoke from his swoon, he found himself 
on a litter made of branches of trees, and 
borne forward by four figures robed in 
white. He soon discovered, that these 
were part of the train he had seen in the 





| moonlight, and which had so keenly excit- 


ed his curiosity. The remainder of the 
procession he could now discover, at a 
little distance, winding up the sides of a 
mountain. 

His first thoughts were directed to the 
strangeness of his situation, and the wild- 
ness of the scene around. But, in a few 
moments, the smarting of his wound? 
recalled the incidents which had lately 
occurred, and the scene which terminated 
in the temporary loss of his reason. He 
laid his hand upon his breast, and now 














discovered that though his garments were 
stained with blood, the arrow had been 
withdrawn, and a dressing of lint had 
been carefully laid upon the incision. 
His mind then recalled the image of the 
leader of the band, and dwelt with 
mingled wonder and admiration upon her 
form and features. 

The result of these hasty reflections 
was not altogether displeasing to the heart 
of Chicama. He was young, imagina- 
tive, and fond of adventure. Born to 
fortune, and brought up in ease and 
luxury, he had still broken through the 
softening influences of education, and 
joined the adventurers who had rushed 
in a tumultuous tide to the new-found 
world. Despising the flowery path of 
honor and fortune, which were his birth- 
right, he went forth as a common soldier, 
determined to drift upon the tide which 
chance might bring in his way. He had 
engaged in the enterprise of Pizarro with 
these views; and, having no settled 
plan or purpose, he now yielded, with a 
sort of gratified wonder, to the career 
which seemed to open before him. 

After marching forward for some time, 
now creeping slowly and carefully up 
the mountain, often treading along the 
dizzy edge of lofty precipices, and now 
as cautiously ¢escending to the dark and 
dingy ravines below, the procession at last 
halted befors a structure which seemed 
a rude fortsess partly hewn from the 
native rock. After a short pause, the 
train proceeded, and was soon hidden in 
the shadows of the archway, which formed 
the entrance to the building. ‘The ‘bear- 
ers of our wounded hero-followed, and, 
threading through a devious passage, 
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reached a solitary room, where they set 
him down and disappeared. 

It was more than an hour that Chica- 
ma was left in solitude to observe the ob- 
jects around, and to ponder upon the 
strange incidents which had befallen him. 
The sun was now rising, and the light, 
streaming into his apartment, enabled 
him to note the scene with precision. 
He was too weak to rise from his litter, 
but he could observe through a window, 
which consisted of an open space, with- 
out glass or other covering, that the 
building was low and formed of huge 
blocks of stone, heaped upon a natural 
parapet of rocks, which faced a declivity 
of the mountain. It seemed to be formed 
into a series of rooms, of different sizes, 
yet none rising above a single story. 
The roof was of stone, laid upon rafters of 
wood. In the room where he lay, there 
were a few articles of furniture, the uses 
of which he could, for the most part, 
hardly guess. A huge basin made of 
gold, a hammer and axe of copper, 
and a kind of tankard of silver, were the 
only utensils which seemed to bear a 
semblance to those to which he was ac- 
customed. As to chairs, or tables, he 
could discover nothing of the kind. 

Having observed and ruminated for a 
considerable time in silence, Chicama 
heard a light footstep, and, looking around, 
saw the form of the leader of the moon- 
light procession before him. She was at- 
tired as when he first saw her, and held 
in her hand the same flowering shrub. 
ler countenance was still beautiful and 
lofty, yet shaded with a touch of sadness. 
She did not speak, and laid her finger on 
her lip, to enforce silence upon Chicama. 
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Two aged females had followed her. 
Directing the attention of these to the 
wounded soldier, she gazed at him for a 
few moments, with a mingled air of pity 
and reproach, and departed. 

Chicama would gladly have recalled 
her, but he had no words at command, 
which the stranger could comprehend. 
Having partly risen from his couch, he 
now sank back exhausted, and gave him- 
self up to events. The two females, who 
seemed to be assigned as his nurses, set im- 
mediately about their duties. They brought 
the youth some fresh water in a goblet, 
which, though of uncouth form, was of 
gold, and elaborately wrought. They 
then examined his wound, washed away 
the clotted gore, and applied a kind of 
vegetable poultice, laid upon a large leaf. 
They then prepared for him a bed, made 
of the fibres of palm leaves, laid him 
carefully upon it, and, intimating that he 
must seek repose, one of them retired, 
while the other sat down in the court 
before the door. 

The young soldier was too weak for 
deep reflection ; the thought, that it was 
strange a people he had come to rob and 
murder should treat him with such eare 
and tenderness having glanced across his 
mind, he resigned himself’ to ‘sleep. But 
his repose was disturbed by painful 
dreams, and, before the day closed, his 
mind wandered in the delirium of fever. 
For a week he remained in a critical 
state ; but, owing to the skill and devotion 
of his grizzly nurses, the disease took a 
favorable turn, at the end of that period, 
and he ‘was soon able to rise from his 
bed. 

His recovery was now rapid, and in a 
few days he was able to walk about the 
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court of the building in which he had 
been housed, and to mvke various obser- 
vations upon it. It appeared, as we have 
before remarked, to be an extensive edi- 
fice, consisting of a long suite of rooms, 
all of one story, formed of rough 
stone, nicely fitted to each other without 
mortar or cement. It had a rude and 
irregular aspect, and seemed now nearly 
deserted. 

In a few days, Chicama was strong 
enough to extend his walks ; and, seeing 
that he was left to himself, he issued 
from one of the gateways of the castle, 
and, following a path made with great 
care and labor, soon reached an eminence 
from which he could take a wide survey 
of the adjacent country. He found him- 
self on the top of a considerable mountain, 
which seemed but one of the mighty 
steps which ascended to the higher peaks 
beyond. Here and there, on the slopes and 
in the valleys, which lay before him, he 
could distinguish groups of edifices, seem. 
ing sometimes to form villages, and at others 
appearing like large towns. ‘The whole 
scene indicated a teeming population, and 
the desire arose in his mind to visit some 
of these places. While he was balancing 
in his mind, whether to put this wish into 
execution, he chanced to see the face of 
one of his old nurses, peering through a 
group of bushes. He instantly perceived 
that he was watched, and, not choosing to 
incur the displeasure of those who had 
treated him so kindly, he turned, and 
slowly made his way back to his room. 

On the morning which followed this 
incident, Chicama rose, as usual, and was 
about to salfy forth to breathe the fresh 
air, when, to his surprise, he found the 
door of his apartment closed and bolted 
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He then turned his attention to the win- | 
dow, and found that aiso closed. He was | 
ubout to force these barriers which con- 
fined him, when he hesitated, and began | 
to consider his position. While he was | 
busy with his reflections, he thought he 
heard a distant sound, quite unusual in 
this solitary spot. He listened, and could 
perceive a hum, like the moving of a vast 
multitude. {is curiosity was quickened ; 
and, bending his ear more keenly to the 
effort, he could discern something like | 
the measured tread of an army, and the | 
deep cadence of martial music. 

Roused and agitated by these sounds, 
the young Spaniard applied himself to the 
framework which fastened up the door- 
way, but found his strength insufficient to 
force it open. He then climbed to the 
window, but was unable to make a pas- 
sage there. While he stood on a projecting 
rock in the wall of his room, hesitating 
what course to pursue, his eye caught an 
opening in the roof; and, with a slight ef- 
fort, he made his way through it, and 
thus unexpectedly found himself on the 
top of the building. Casting his glance 
in the direction in which he had heard 
the sounds before described, he saw a 
vast procession moving slowly forward 
upon the road or causeway, to which we 
have before alluded. Already were the 
foremost of the party near the castle, and 
Chicama, himself unnoticed, could dis- 
tinctly see the countenances and equi- 
page of many individuals of the train. 

The leaders seemed to consist of sol- 
diers, lightly armed with bows and arrows, 
spears, slings, and small battle-axes. Of 
these there were about a hundred. Then 
vame a numerous retinue of men, gayly 














decorated with gaudy feathers, and glit- 
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tering with gems and ornaments of gold, 
Each wore a cap, or coronet, set round 


' with feathers, and bound by a fillet cov- 


ered with emeralds, rubies, and diamonds. 
Behind this gorgeous throng, an individual 
of lofty mien, and still more richly attired, 
was borne on a litter by eight men, all in 
the bloom of youth, and attired with the 
utmost simplicity. Such was their 
strength, that the weight of their burden 


| seemed like a feather, and they strode 


forward as freely as if wholly unencum- 
bered. 

Behind the individual who seemed the 
chief personage in the procession were a 
small group of females; they were on 
foot, yet richly dressed, and bearing an 
aspect of unusual dignity. Immediately 
following these was a train of women 
dressed in white; and Chicama had no 
difficulty in perceiving that the leader was 
no other than the remarkable personage 
whom he had met at the head of the 
moonlight procession, and in whose pres- 
ence he had received the arrow-shot 
wound in his breast. Beyond this train 
of white-robed women, a mingled throng 
of soldiers and attendants came rolling on, 
without confusion, yet without seeming 
order or discipline. 

The whole number of persons thus 
displayed to the view of our adventurer 
amounted to some thousands; yet there 
was not a horse, or other quadruped, 
among them; nor was there a travelling 
vehicle of any kind, except the highly 
ornamented litter in which the chief was 
borne along. ‘The whole moved slowly 
forward to the low music of horns and 
drums, and, passing under the archway 
of the building before mentioned, gradu- 
ally entered within the court. When the 
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chief came, a space was opened i.. .ne 
crowd, and he was conducted to one of 
the larger apartments of the edifice. ‘The 
iadies were marshalled to another; and 
by degrees the whole assembly seemed 
distributed to their several quarters, the 
¢ in 


5 


common soldiers and people remainin 
the open court. 

Chicama noted all these evolutions with 
intense interest ; at the same time, he be- 


came curious to know how these various | 


events might bear upon his own pros- 
pects. Considering the kind treatment 
he had "received, he was inclined to be- 
lieve that nothing injurious to his safety 
could be intended, and he was strength- 
ened in this belief, by knowing that the 
white-robed priestess, who had served him 
Yet he 


Was so ignorant of the manners and cus- 


before, was among the crowd. 


toms of these people, as to be able only 
to form conjectures as to the result of the 
strange spectacle he had just witnessed. 
When the bustle of the scene was over, 
Chicama descended into his room, and, 
reclining upon his bed, waited impatiently 
for the progress of events. Nor was he 
obliged to wait long. In the course of 
half an hour, he heard a noise at the door- 
way of his apartment. The framework 
was removed, and an Indian, whose hair 
was white as snow, stood before him. 


- 


The Konzas. 


MONG the tribes of Indians who wan- 
der over what is called the Indian 
Territory of the far west, is a small 
band who bear the title of Konzas. 

They are not an ancient tribe, but appear 
to be a recent offshoot from the Osages. 


THE STORY OF CHICAMA--THE KONZAS. 


They have partially adopted agricultural 
pursuits, though still addicted to fighting 
men and hunting beasts. They number 
about fifteen hundred souls, and have 
their home along the Konzas River, about 
fifty miles above its union with the Mis- 
sour. 

Their language, manners, and customs, 
show that they are the descendants of the 
Osages ; but they are always at war with 
that tribe, as if their very similarity was 
a cause of dislike and animosity. 

| It is curious to see that fashion reigns 
| as despotically here as in Boston, New 
| York, London, or Paris. ‘The men, 
| among the Konzas, all shave their heads, 
and ornament the pate with a tuft of deer’s 








Wa-how-ga-shee. 


hair. We here give a portrait of We- 
how-ga-shee, or Mr. No Fool, a Konzas 
chief, in which the manner of dressing 
the head is exhibited. In this case, the 
head is closely shorn, except a small 





| 
| 
| 
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circle on the top, where the hair is left | by a feather from an eagle’s wing. The 
two inches long. To this is fastened a | profile of the Konzas is said to be remark- 
crest, made of a deer’s tail and horse- | ably fine, and to resemble that of the old 
hair, very skilfully woven together. On | Romans. 

great occasions, this crest is surmounted: | [To BE conTINvED.] 





Burying-Beetles. 


HERE js a low family of insects, called | and some at the tail. Of the latter class 
beetles, among which most of us have | are the water-beetles, who may be seen 
some acquaintances, such as_ the | coming to the top of the water to breathe ; 
cockroaches, the tumble-bugs, &c. | and, instead of putting out their heads, 

It is hardly necessary to enter into a de- they thrust forth what we should consider 


scription of the appearance of these peo- | their nether parts ! 

ple, for every body is acquainted with} Among the queer doings of the beetle 
them, either by sight or smell. It is a| family, we may mention something about 
numerous race ; and, though they appear | the grave-diggers or sextons, commonly 
to perform the office of scavenger in the | called burying-beetles. These creatures, 
economy of nature, removing offal and | when they find a dead frog .or a dead 
filth that would otherwise produce disease | mouse, and propose to make a feast of him, 
and death, still, they have great variety in | dig under him a pit or grave, into which 
their dress, manners, customs, and capaci- | the body is gradually let down. When 
ties. Some are black,some brown, some | it is sunk deep enough, it is covered over, 
blue, and some are as green and shining | and devoured with a good appetite. 

as emeralds Some breathe at the mouth, , 











MIND YOUR BUSINESS PUSS! 


A Little Leaf for Little Readers. 


(yr of our subscribers says she was 
greatly pleased with the “ Little 


|inserted in the Museum some years ago. 
{ rhy . 
''To please her, and those like her, we 


Leaves for Little Readers,’ which we | insert the following : — 


MIND YOUR BUSINESS, PUSS! 


Do you see this picture? It tells its 
Here is Mary, 
who has been playing with her doll. But 
she has laid dolly aside for a moment, be- 


own story — does it not ? 


cause somebody has brought her a bowl 
of bread and milk. 

Now, puss isa sly creature. She knows 
that a bowl of bread and milk is on the ta- 
ble, and up she gets to take a share of it. 
She creeps slyly along, and, when she is 
about to put her nose into the bowl, Mary 
catches her by the hair of her head, and 
pulls her back. 

“QO, you little beast!” says Mary. * So 
—you would drink up my milk, would 
Wicked pussy! to take without 
Thou 


you? 
liberty is stealing — mind that! 





shalt not steal, pussy!” Saying this, 
Mary fetches the cat a slap on the side of 
her head; and the cat, seeming to feel 
that it was all right, slinks under the 
table. 

This ‘story would seem to show, that 
young children, and even sly old cats, have 
some just notions of right and wrong. 
The little girl, when her own milk is 
likely to be lost, sees and feels plainly 
what stealing means, and that it is very 
bad to take things that don’t belong to us; 
and tabby, as you see, when her skin is 
half pulled off her head, does not scratch 
and bite, but seems humbly to confess her 
fault, and say, “Let me go this time, 
and I won’t do so again!” 
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“Take Care of Number One!” 


[Continued from p. 150.] 
CHAPTER VII. 


n our last chapter, we intimated that 
our hero was 

troubles, 

fion for he had 
acquired. ‘lhe circumstances to which 
we alluded are as follows :— 

Near the house of farmer Lane was a 
forest, containing a good many chestnut 
and walnut-trees, In that part of the 
country, people were generally allowed to 
pick up walnuts and chestnuts where 
they could find them; but the particular 
trees of which we speak belonged to a 
queer old man, who went by the name 
of Granther Baldwin. Now, this man 
was very stingy, and he did not like to 
have people pick up his nuts. When- 


in serious 
growing out of the reputa- 


selfishness, which 


involved 





ever he saw any body gathering them, 
he used to sally forth and drive them 
away. 

This conduct dia not serve to protect 
old Granther’s nuts, for all the boys of 
the village seemed to take a particular 
delight in robbing his woods of what he 
prized so highly. It chanced that, at the 
period to which our story now refers, the 
old man’s trees were well stored with 
fruit, and many a boy had fixed his keen 
and longing eyes upon them. Among 
these was Jacob Karl, who was only 
waiting till the frost should open the 
shells afd tumble the nuts to the ground. 

Well, the golden opportunity at length 
arrived. Some sharp frosts, in October, 
were followed by a heavy wind in the 
beginning of November, and down came 








chestnuts and walnuts, rattling like hail- 
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stones, upon the earth. Before the storm 
was quite over, Jacob was on the ground, 
and, as the coast seemed clear, he went 
heartily to work. In the course of a 
couple of hours, he had picked up a 
bushel almost half as 
These he carried in 
his hat to a spot concealed by bushes, 
intending to take them away as leisure 
and opportunity should allow. 

Jacob did not go away till it was 
quite dark, so intent was he upon his 
work. As he left the place, his heart 
beat with excitement, to think what a 
rich harvest he had secured. 
ning 
dom 
time 


of walnuts and 


many chestnuts, 


But cun- 
is often baffled, and fraud is sel- 
crowned with success. All the 
that Jacob was thus cherishing 


the idea that no one saw him, two per- 


sons were carefully watching his opera- 
tions. There was Granther Baldwin 
himself on one side, and Dick Grater 
the When Jacob departed, 
these departed also, each flattering him- 
self that he knew where to get a good 
heap of nuts, without the trouble of gath- 
ering them, 


on other. 


The next morning, the old proprietor 
of the woods went to the bushes, with 
a bag, intending to take Jacob's collection 
home to himself. But what was _ his 
amazement, to find them gone! As he 
knew nothing of Dick Grater’s obser- 
vations while Jacob was at his work, 
he naturally supposed that the latter had 
come in the night ‘and carried them 
away. He accordingly made complaint 
to farmer Lane, telling him what he had 
seen, and very naturally charging Jacob 
with carrying away the nuts. Jacob 
admitted that he picked up the nuts and 
laid them in the bushes, bu denied tha 
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he had secn them since. This denial, 
however, did the poor boy no good ; nay, 


it rather increased the indignation of Mr. 


Baldwin, as well as of his employer, for 


they both very justly supposed that he 
was adding falsehood to theft. 

Nothing could save Jacob from being 
condemned as guilty of a double crime. 
In vain did he protest his innocence, at 
least of the main part of the accusation. 
In vain did he bring forward what had now 
come to licht, — the fact that Dick Gra- 
ter had just sold a bushel of walnuts and 
half a bushel of chestnuts to Mr. Meas- 
ureman, a merchant in the village, — and 
urge the probability that this boy was the 
real thief. Nothing could clear him ; his 
He had 


a bad name, and this insured his convic- 


own character was against him. 


tion, because his judges rather tried to 
think him guilty than to think him inno- 
cent. If he had enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion, the opposite process would have 
been adopted, and every body would 
and 
A bad name is, indeed, the | 


have tried to think him innocent 


not guilty. 





greatest of misfortunes. 

The punishment of Jacob was severe. 
Mr. Lane was, on the whole, a mild-tem- 
pered man, and hitherto he had never 





inflicted bodily chastisement upon him. 
Perhaps it had beén better for the boy if 
he had done so. But now his spirit was 
thoroughly roused, and, taking a cowhide 





whip, he laid it over the youth’s bare 
till the blood flowed 
Jacob said not a word, nor did he utter a 


| 
in streams. | 


back 
ery. He clinched his hands and gnushed 
his teeth in agony, but he was dumb. 
After laying on the lash till he was tired, | 
the farmer asked Jacob if he would con- | 
fess his crime. 


NUMBER ONE!” 


to reply. Again the blows fell, and again 
the question was put; but not a word could 
be extorted from the sufferer. Weary, at 
length, and almost frightened at the ex- 
tremity to which he had gone, the farmer 
desisted, and Jacob was allowed to go to 
his room. 

The next morning the boy did not ap- 
pear, as usual, at his wonted tasks, and 
Mr. Lane accordingly sent for him. The 
messenger returned, saying that Jacob 
was not to be found. On searching his 
room, it was discovered that his clothes 
were gone; and the inference was neces- 
sarily drawn that he had fled. Search 
was made for him during the day, but 
without success, 

The next night the village of R 
was alarmed by the cry of fire! Such 
an event was of rare occurrence in this 
quiet and secluded place ; and when the 
appalling sounds of “Fire! fire!” rang 
over hill and valley, — and this, too, amid 
the deep watches of the night, —they 
awoke a peculiar terror in every bosom. 
The little boys and girls of Boston, New 
York, and other large cities, who are ac- 


/customed to such scenes, and who look 


upon a conflagration as a frolic for the 
engines and the boys, can hardly under- 
stand the horror with which the people, 
and especially the children, of R 
heard the piercing scream of “ Fire!” 
on the occasion to which we allude. 
Granther Baldwin’s premises were on 
a hill, and, while his house was small 
and mean, his barn was of ample dimen- 
sions. It was, at the time of which we 
speak, well stocked with hay, flax, and 
unthreshed grain ; and this was the build- 
ing that was now on fire. When first 


Jacob resolutely refused | discovered, the flames were bursting 
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through the roof, and streaming, like a 
blazing banner, toward the sky. 

The scattered inhabitants, included in 
the circuit of a mile around, were 
soon assembled at the spot. The men 
did not come alone, but wives and chil- 
dren flocked to the scene of action. 
Many of them came shalf-clad, for there 
was & mingled terror and curiosity, which 
deprived them of their ordinary habits of 
caution, at the same time drawing them 
to the place by a strange and awful 
fascination. 

In that remote village there were no 
fire engines, and no special means for 
subduing the raging element. All that 
could be hoped was to save the house, 
leaving the barn to its fate. In sucha 
state of excitement, strange things came 
to pass. Granther Baldwin, who was 
near eighty, seemed as nimble as a boy 
of fifteen ; and his fat old wife, who had 
been bedridden for seven years, got upon 
her feet and toddled about like a great 
overgrown baby. He had a considera- 
ble quantity of gold and silver laid up 
carefully ina bag. In the bewilderment 
of his mind, he cut the string, and tum- 
bled the whole into the well, which was 
seventy feet deep. She, in her frenzy, 
set her cap on fire with a candle, and 
burned her old powdered frizzette down 
close to her head. She scrambled up 
Stairs, and, seeming to think it necessary 
to do something, seized upon a mirror in 
the best room, and pitched it headlong out 
of the window, shivering it into a thou- 
sand atoms. 

While these, and other mad pranks, 
were going on within, a scene of great 
bustle was displayed without. Some 
shouicd ; some screamed ; some ran this 
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way and then that; some wiung their 
hands ; and some looked gazingly on. A 
few clear heads and steady hands were 
engaged in drawing water, and wetting 
the sides and roof of the house, as a pre 
tection from the flames and sparks that 
were swept in that direction. Around 
them was a belt of women and children, 
looking, with an indescribable sense of 
awe, upon the awful conflagration. 

Of all the four elements, — earth, air, 
water, and fire, —the latter is the most 
terrific, when it has gained the mastery 
and asserts its power. ‘The ground rent 
with an earthquake — the air roused into 
a whirlwind—the waves lashed by a 
tempest, — all present sublime and awful 
images ; but none affect the imagination 
like the spectacle of a conflagration, es- 
pecially when it occurs in the stillness 
and darkness of night, and in some place 
where such events are few and far be- 
tween. On the present occasion, the 


scene was, indeed, in the highest degree 


grand and awful. The barn, with its 
entire contents, was in flames, which 
now seemed like a raging sea of liquid 
fire. Far upward ran the ruddy sheet 
at one time appearing to leap, in one vast 
volume, toward the sky, and then to fall 
backward and spring forth again, like the 
divided tongues of serpents. ‘The whole 
frame of the building was soon levelled 
with the general mass, and nothing but 
one roaring, blazing heap, could be dis- 
tinguished. The mighty power of the 
element — its destructive energy — its as- 
pect of impatient anger—strongly im- 
pressed the beholders who were gazing 
around, 

Nor was there something of the mys- 
terious wanting to give addsx! interest to 
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the scene. A great number of birds were 
noticed, like red specks, high in air, turn- 
ing and wheeling in the unwonted light ; 
and, in one instance, a wild goose circled 
two or three times around the flames, and 
at last, with a sudden plunge, disappeared 
in the midst of the blaze. On the mor- 
row, large numbers of wild ducks were 
found dead upon the ground around. 

The scene was at last over, and the 
villagers returned to their several homes. 
A few sought their beds, but none found 
On the morrow, the 
subject was keenly discussed, and Jacob 


repose in sleep. 


Karl was generally regarded as the au- 
thor of the conflagration ! 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—_@———_——_ 


The Earthen Pot and the Iron Pot. 


N iron pot proposed 
To earthen pot a journey. 
The latter was opposed ; 

Expressing the concern he 
Had felt about the danger 
Of going out a ranger. 

He thought the kitchen hearth 
The safest place on earth 

‘For one so very brittle — 
For thee, who art a kettle, 
And hast a tougher skin, 
There’s naught to keep thee in.” 

“I'll be thy: body-guard,” 
Replied the iron pot ; 

“Tf any thing that’s hard 
Should threaten thee a jot, 
Between you I will go, 

And save thee from the blow.” 
Tais offer him persuaded — 
The iron pot paraded 

Himself as guard and guide, 
Close at his cousin’s side. 
Now, in their tripod way, 
They hobble as they may ; 
Axd eke together bolt 

At every little jolt, 








POT AND THE IRON POT—THE MAY OFFERING 


Which gives the crockery pain ; 
But presently his comrade hits 
So hard, he dashes him to bits 
Before he can complain. 


Take care that you associate 
With equals only, lest your fate 
This earthen pot should illustrate. 


La Forrarxe. 


a 


The May Offering. 


T the celebration of last May-day, at 
Roxbury, there was a small book for 
sale, called “The May Offering,” 
from which we extract the following 

pleasing lines : — 


Tue May OFrrerine. 


Tis said that angels love the flowers, 

And on their white and sparkling wings, 
When all is hushed in midnight hours, 

They bring them dews from sainted springs 


Then, when the morn doth gently break, 
The buds, that angels’ hands have fed, 
In glittering robes of beauty wake, 
Whilst fragrance sweet is o’er them shed 


No flowers like these we've gathered here —- } 
No roses bathed in angels’ dew ; 

One simple flower, young hearts to cheer, 
We've culled, and ope its leaves to you. 


Hid in its lines perhaps may dwell 
Some charm concealed — some latent pleas 
ure ; 
Some truth lie buried in its cell, 
For youth to hive, or age to treasure 


Then take our offering, culled in hope, 
And may the dews kind hearts can shed, 
The timid *“* May-flower's ’’ chalice ope, 
And bid its leaves in joy outspread. 
B. 


, 
We should like to know who this B. 
is, that writes such verses. 








OUR CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Correspondence. 


ur budget for this month is pretty 
full, and we have selected some good 
things from it. For example, here is 
one of our letters : — 


Norwalk, Feb. 18, 1846. 
Dear Friexp Mr. Merry: 

Winter furnishes leisure time for scrib- 
bling, and the cheap postage fills your letter- 
box with it. Ink-makers are heels over head 
in business; the geese hardly have time to 
furnish themselves with full-grown wings be- 
fore they are robbed of them to scribble with ; 
and the paper-mills are rumbling almost night 
and day, to supply the wants that are daily 
increasing. But they will have mercy on the 
geese, and accordingly keep other factories 
busy to supply steel pens for the scribblers. 

Now, Mr. Merry, do you know that you 
cause a good share of this business to flourish 
so, by your juvenile familiarity? And they 
may ** thank their stars’’ that there is such a 
person; for if you should happen to be una- 
ble to continue your invaluable Museum, by 
some sudden occurrence, how astonishing 
quick would the people hired in pen, ink, and 
paper factories be ‘* out of business,"’ and one 
half of the establishments freeze up! Those 
hard puzzles would stay at home ; and what 
could we have for amusement at a winter's 
fireside? Nothing equal to the Museum! 
But if [ allow such meditations to take pos- 
session of me, my pen will drop from my 
hand, unwilling to write such sorrowful 
thoughts. Therefore, agreeably to promise, 
I will proceed at once to give you the descrip- 
tion of 

A Curious Instrument. 


I am very small, but nearly round ; 
In ray frame I am always found. 

If danger’s near, however slight, 

My curtain screens me from its sight’ 
Yet, after all my delicacy, 

I’m darted into immensity. 

If minds of others guilty are, 

I oft can find the secret there ; 

If one my owner doth possess, 

I can as well his secret guess. 
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My language, Merry says, is one 
That is misunderstood by none, 

I'm ornamented with varied hues, 

A fringed curtain, which much I use ; 
And if it closed I ne'er should keep, 
Ne’er would my owner sink to sleep; 
But if always closed, all clearly see 
In obscurity we both should be. 


Excuse me, Mr. Merry, if | say I dream of 
you; but it is really so, occasionally. In one 
of my dreams, | was playing with some other 
playmates, and you was sitting under a shady 
pine, admiring us, when, all at once, you com- 
menced humming — I can hardly say singing 
— the following beautiful lines : — 


Up in the moruing as soon as the lark, 
Late in the evening when falleth the dark ; 


ar in the moreland, or under the tree, 


Come the sweet voices of children to me. 


I am an old man — my hair is gray ; 
But I sit in the sunshine to watch you at 


play, 

And a kindlier current doth run through the 
vein, 

And | bless you, bright creatures! again and 
again. 


I rejoice in your sports, in the warm summer 
weather, 

With hand locked in hand, when you're striv- 
ing together ; 

But [ see what you see not—the sorrow and 
strife 

Of the years that will come in the contest of 
life. 

For I am an old man, and age looketh on 

To the time that will be, from the time that is 
gone ; 

But you, blessed creatures! you think not of 
sorrow ; 

Your joy is to-day, and you have no to-mor- 
row. 


Ay, sport ye, and wrestle—be glad as the 
sun, 

And lie down to rest when your pastime is 
done ; 

For your dreams are of sunshine, of blossoms, 
and dew, 
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And the God of the blessed doth watch over 
you. 


And the angels of heaven are missioned to 
keep 

Unbroken the calm of your sealéd sleep; 

And an old man’s blessing doth in you swell 

The whole day long; and so fare ye well. 


We listened to you with untiring interest 
through this poetic sketch, but our astonish- 
ment was so aroused by your sudden disap- 
pearance, that I awoke, and found all but a 
dream. But I 
am afraid, Mr. Merry, that you are getting 
weary; so I will seal my letter, direct it, and 
give it to the postmaster, with the five-cent 
postage, after affixing my signature as 

Your true friend, 
FANNY E. P.* 


Now, was this not curious? 


——_—_ 


Springfield, April 18, 1846. 

Dear Mr. Merry: 

I nike your Museum very much, and 
hope you will publish this letter. I live in 
Springfield, and think it is the prettiest place 
in Massachuset*s. I went to Boston a year 
ago, and wished to go and see you; for I 
thought you would be disappointed if any of 
your subscribers went there without visiting 
you. But 1 only staid two days. 

If you ever go through Springfield, won't 
you come to our house, and tell me a great 
many of your pleasant stories ? 

My mother told me I might write this letter 
when I was nine years old. To-day is my 
birthday, and I was in such a hurry that I 
began it before breakfast. A schoolmate of 
mine is writing to you, and is going to send 
a puzzle. I wish 1 could make one; but 


mother says that when I am as old as he, | 
can make one too. 
Good-by, Mr. Merry. 


A. P. M. 





Our little friend, who writes as follows, 
wil: see that we have inserted a “ Little 
Leaf” for her pleasure, and that of those 
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Brooklyn, March 1, 1246. 
Mr. Rosert Merry: 
Dear Sir: 

My sister takes your Magazine, and 
I am very much pleased with your “ Little 
Leaves for Little Readers,” and I wish you 
would put more in your Magazine. I was 
just seven years old the 24th of February. | 
have a brother and sister who do not know 
how to read, but they like to look at the pic- 
tures. My little sister was one year old the 
same day that I was seven. You will see by 
the date of this letter that I am a Brooklyn- 
ite. My brother is three years old. I go to 
school, to Miss Phelps. I study geography, 
arithmetic, and spelling. My big sister is 
nine years old. I hope you will excuse my 
bad writing, because I have just begun to 


learn. MARY. 


—_———_—_—. 


Mr. Epiror: 

Permit me to ask of you the insertion, 
in your highly esteemed periodical, of the 
following tribute of affection, prompted by 
the removal, to the spiritual world, of a beav- 
tiful and promising girl of eleven years of 
age. The writer had known her from her 
infancy, and was a daily attendant at her bed- 
side in her last painful illness; and the inei- 
dents, to which such beautiful allusion is 
made, are not the product of imagination, but 
real and true. She was a subscriber to the 
‘*Museum,”’ and it is hoped the perusal of 
these lines by your youthful readers may 
have an abiding influence upon their hearts. 

Bangor, March 30, 1846. W. 


A fair young being passed before my view, 

A tender, guileless child — one of those few 

Whom Heaven doth lend to us for a briei 
space, 

That we may mark the meek and winning 
grace 

Of a pure spirit, shedding forth a ray 

Of man’s sweet nature, ere he went astray 


For a brief space, the vestment that she 


bore 


Too frail a fabric proved for this bleak life : 


The soul shone brighter through the gart 





like her. 


it wore, 
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But with earth's chills she could not bide the 
strife ; 

And while life’s trembling harp was all un- 
strung, 

In plaintive murmurs to its chords she sung. 


« Alas, alas! dear mother, ‘tis in vain, 
The glorious sun shines all in vain, for me ; 
I ne’er shall bask in its soft light again ; 
Its joyful beams no more on earth shall see. 
The gladdening spring-time, with its breath- 
ing bowers, 
No more these weary, aching eyes shall 
bless; 
O, not for me will come its birds and flowers ; 
My feet no more its verdant turf may 
press. 
{ts gentle breeze no more will fan my brow, 
Nor rouse these drooping spirits with its 
breath , 
My life is waning fast —I feel it now; 
This feebled pulse must soon be stilled in 
death. 


“Draw near and kiss me, father, mother 
dear, 
And say, but once again, you love me still ; 
Sweet would it be, could | but linger here, 
Your cares to soothe, your hearts with joy 


to fill. 
O, deem not that I do not love you yet; 


It is that this poor frame doth suffer so ; 
Then think not I your patient care forget, 
But, kindest, dearest parents, let me go. 


“’Tis God that calls me from your arms 
away ; 
A Father's love in all his acts I view, 
And in my griefs his promise is my stay ; 
His hand afflicts, but he supports me, too. 
Fear not for me — each pain I leave below, 
When I sholl soar where God and angels 
dwell; 
E’en now I hear soft murmuring waters flow, 
And beckoning spirits their sweet anthems 
swell. 


‘Who called my name? | fain would know 
that tone ; 
So like my mother’s, in its accents mild, 


It kindles in ray mind loved visions gone, 





When she w 4s wont to name her wandering 
child. 


‘I'm weary now—sing me some soft, low 
song ; 
It lulls my senses to a dreamy sleep, 
And gathers up a shining spirit throng, 
That round my bed their angel vigils keep 
Father in heaven, thy name most hallowed be, 
Thy will be done on earth as ‘tis in heaven; 
Keep me from sin; my soul would crave of 
thee, 
As I forgive, so may 1 be forgiven.” 


And thus she murmured en, amid the moans 

Of pain and suffering, in sad sweet tones, 

Touching each heart with her bland tender 
ness, 

And, childlike, winning with a fond caress.— 

The “golden bowl” of life at length is 
crushed, 


The music of its ** silver lute”’ is hushed. 


Joy, joy to thee, young saint! thy goal is 
won, 

Thy haven gained, and thy brief wanderings 
done. 

Thy gentle soul small need had to be shriven, 

No erring deeds were thine to bt forgiven ; 

Thy spirit shrunk not from its Maker's face ; 

No earthly blemish marred its spotless vase ; 

Thy guardian angel, sheltering thee each day, 

Fanned with his wing the serpent’s breath 
away. 


And thou art mourned among that youthful 


throng 
Of loving hearts, where erst, with book or 
song, 
Thy footsteps strayed --amid the sprightly i 
play, } 
Or, pleased and earnest, secking “ wisdom’s 
way.” 
And they who loved thine opening thoughts 
to guide, 
Long will they miss thine image from tneir 
side. 


A vacant seat in her deserted home 
Waits for the form that never more may come, 
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With buoyant step, and smile, and accents 


bland, 


To bless, with her sweet looks, that stricken 


band. 


Her bounding hoop hangs silent on the wall; 


Her books and toys, embroidered fragments, | 


all, 


Are cast aside ; for she hath joys more fair 


In that bright realm where God's own man- 


sions are ! 


| 
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| English than Latin. 


i sl 


Amicus 


again to defer the letter of A. N. J. 


UUR CORRESPONDENCE — MUSIC. 


Our friends S. E. B., H. R., L. N—  , 


and the author of an “ acrostical eniz- 
ma,” will see that we have not space for 
| their agreeable letters, 


The author of 
better 
We are obliged 
We 
all have a word for I. B. in our next. 


ad Juventis” writes 


Come Walk with Me. 
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Come, walk with me, 


And o’er the 


Come walk with rhe, for now ‘tis morn, 
And birds and flowers are every where ; 
The dewdrop trembles on the thorn, 
And love and music fill the air. 


Come walk with me in yonder dell, 
Where wild flowers dally with the rill; 
And where the wood-thrush sings so well, 


When all around seems hushed and still. 


Come walk with me, and let us go 
To yonder peak by lightnings riven, 
And mark the scene that spreads below, 


And seems to mingle earth with heaven. 


<n mam 


for Spring has chased Stern win-ter far 
I 


r- 


COMPOSED FOR MERRY'S MUSEUM. 
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a - way, 


hills where snowdrifts raced, Has spread the smil-ing charms of May. 


Come walk with me, and let our feet, 
With careless saunter, choose the way, 
For all above, below, is sweet, 
And pleasure cannot go astray. 


Come walk with me, and let us leave 
Dull care, with all its load, behind, 
And with our hearts and fingers weave 

Fresh chaplets for the brow and mind. 


Come walk with us, and if we seem 
Like rainbow-chasing youth to-day, 
O, let us not disdain the beam 
That lights the heart — for now ‘tis Maz 











